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On  the  line 

Conestoga  students  build  new  assembly  line 


By  Rob  Heinbecker 

While  it  may  pot  be  as  large  or 
efficient  as  a Ford  assembly  plant 
in  Detroit,  an  automated  assembly 
line  at  Doon  campus  is  a source  of 
pride  for  the  Conestoga  students 
who  built  it. 

The  assembly  line,  which  was  de- 
signed and  constructed  by  18  grad- 
uating robotics  and  automation 
students,  manufactures  signal  and 
safety  marker  lights  for  vehicles 
such  as  transport  trucks. 

The  students  built  the  assembly 
line  as  a final  project  for  their  pro- 
gram. 

“Some  colleges  or  universities 
ask  that  the  students  write  a major 
paper;  this  (project)  is  really  our 
major  paper,”  said  Jack  Amorim, 
^udentj)rpjec_t  leader. 

was  noi  to  maKc  it 

beautiful  or  unrealistic,  but  some- 
thing to  show  the  end  result  of  three 
years  of  theory  and  practice.” 

Mick  Andie,  faculty  supervisor 
for  the  project,  said,  “The  key  thing 


to  point  out  is  that  they  did  not  just 
simulate  a typical  process  . . . they 
emulated  it.” 

Herb  Willie,  one  of  the  participat- 
ing students,  added  that  the  class 
chose  to  make  the  project  difficult. 
“When  we  went  through  the  pro- 
posal stage,  there  were  a few  things 


“I  think  it’s  remarkable 
what  they  have  done  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of 
time.” 

— Joe  Logan 


that  we  thought  were  going  to  have 
to  be  done  manually  because  they 
were  really  hard  to  do.  But  we  de- 
cided  that  we  wanted  a big 
challenge.” 

A.morin  suicl  tHc  class  was  -‘only 

the  second  year  ever  to  do  this  in 
the  college.  We  are  still  pioneers.” 

The  previous  year’s  graduating 
class  assembled  a utility  knife  for 
its  project,  -said  .Andie.  He  ex- 


plained that  the  previous  year’s 
project  was  a little  easier  because  it 
only  involved  metal  parts,  while 
this  year’s  featured  a variety  of 
parts  made  out  of  glass,  plastics  and 
rubber. 

The  assembly  line  took  eight 
months  to  complete,  but  only  two 
of  those  months  were  spent  on  its 
actual  construction,  said  Amorim. 

He  added  that  most  of  the  students 
wished  they  had  more  time  for  trou- 
bleshooting, since  some  of  the  ma- 
chines were  not  working  perfectly. 

The  students  built  the  assembly 
line  out  of  a variety  of  materials, 
including  parts  they  fabricated  or 
machined  themselves  at  Guelph 
and  Doon  campus. 

The  majority  of  the  equipment 
was  donated  by  a variety  of  compa- 

nic5,  including  Allcn-Bradlcy, 

/\.pcx.  Is/Ictals,  Festo,  Hostess-I^'rito 

Lay  and  Zepf  Technologies. 

Mick  McFadden,  another  partici- 
pating student,  said  there  was  only 
$ 1 ,000  of  college  money  tied  up  in 
See  assembly,  page  4 


Don  Stevenson,  a robotics  and  automation  graduate,  ponders  a 
problem  with  his  assembly  line  work  cell.  (Photo  by  Rob  Heinbecker) 


Conestoga  College’s  board  of  governors  briefs 


By  Rob  Heinbecker 

The  college  reported  a $31,000  deficit, 
well  below  the  $880,000  deficit  predicted 
earlier. 

The  college  also  reached  its  targeted  five 
per  cent  in  the  operating  fund  balance, 
which  is  a buffer  zone  against  unforseen 
expenses. 


Board  chair  Helen  Friedman  welcomed 
newly  appointed  board  members  Winston 
Wong  and  Bill  Cunningham,  who  sat  in  on 
the  meeting  unofficially  and  will  start  in 
September. 

The  board  recognized  members  Bob 
Mclver,  Dave  Hollinger  and  Dave  Hunt, 
who  will  be  replaced  on  the  board. 

Friedman,  Conestoga  president  John 


Tibbits  and  four  other  board  members  have 
been  asked  to  speak  at  a standing  parlia- 
mentary committee  which  will  be  review- 
ing the  Council  of  Regents  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  27. 

Tibbits  told  the  board  of  governors  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  seven  years,  the  college 
is  in  a position  to  make  major  investments 
in  new  programming  which  could  include 


environmental  programs. 

But  he  also  cautioned  the  board  to  be  wary 
of  continued  government  cuts. 

The  board  went  into  closed  session  to  deal 
with  aspects  on  the  new  school  of  business, 
which  was  slated  to  start  construction  early 
in  September. 

The  next  board  of  governors  meeting  will 
take  place  Sept.  26. 


Loaded 

Angela  Atwal,  a first-year  business  marketing  student, 
searches  the  bookstore  at  Doon  for  more  textbooks  to  add  to 

her  pile.  (Photo  by  Rob  Heinbecker) 


Students  optimistic  about  new  school  year 


By  Rob  Heinbecker 

Registration  week  at  Conestoga 
can  be  a hectic  affair  for  students 
dealing  with  long  lineups,  large 
amounts  of  money  being  spent  on 
books  and  class  schedules  which 
state  that  they  must  be  at  school  by 
8:30  a.m. 

According  to  an  random  sampling 
of  students  at  Doon  campus  Aug. 
30,  most  Conestoga  students  are 
optimistic  about  the  new  school 
year. 

Of  1 5 students  polled,  1 4 of  them 
said  they  were  looking  forward  to 
the  new  year. 

“I’ve  put  out  a lot  of  money  and  I 
have  to  feel  optimistic  about  it,” 
said  first  year  materials  manage- 
ment student  Adam  Vandermey. 

He  added  that  he  was  looking  for- 
ward to  having  a really  great  time, 
but  outside  of  classes. 

Christine  Reis,  a first-year  pre- 


health sciences  student,  said  she  is 
excited  about  being  back  at  Con- 
estoga “because  I’ve  been  out  of 
school  for  a year  and  a half  and  I’ve 
wanted  to  get  back  into  school.” 
Reis  said  she  is  looking  forward 
to  the  new  experience  of  college 


life  and  doing  well  in  her  program, 
but  is  not  looking  forward  to  the 
money  she  will  have  to  spend. 

First-year  ambulance  and  emer- 
gency care  student  Scott  Ruddle, 
who  was  in  a different  program  last 


year,  said  he  is  happy  to  be  “getting 
into  a program  I am  very  interested 
in  and  I think  I can  do  well  in.” 

“I’ve  been  out  of  school  for  five 
years  and  I’m  excited  to  get  back 
into  it,”  said  Jen  Welker,  a first- 
year  accounting  student. 

Welker  said  she  finally  took  the 
plunge  and  gave  up  a full-time  job 
to  come  back  to  school  after  years 
of  taking  night  courses. 

Owen  Dunleavy,  an  electronics- 
engineering technology  student, 
said  he  is  “absolutely”  optimistic 
about  coming  to  college. 

“I’ve  been  in  the  work  force  for 
such  a long  period  of  time  that  I feel 
going  back  to  school  is  going  to 
give  me  some  new  insights  and  new 
opportunities,  and  it  should  help 
advance  my  career,  since  I had  no 
career  before.” 

Dunleavy  added  that  he  is  looking 
forward  to  graduating  and  meeting 
new  people. 
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Life  may  not  be  the  best 

Why  do  we  do  this  to 
ourselves?  We  go  to 
work  or  school  every  day, 
grind  the  enamel  of  our  mind 
and  body,  endure  the  misery  of 
stress  and  pressure,  make  our- 
selves sick  physically  or  men- 
tally, or  both,  and  watch 
Oprah  (yech). 

There  was  a time  in  history  when  we  didn’t  need  support  groups. 
Didn’t  need  to  take  three  weeks  off  work  because  of  stress.  Didn’t 
need  to  always  stare  out  of  the  window  wishing  we  could  be  outside 
with  the  squirrels. 

Ask  yourself.  I dare  you.  I double  dare  you.  Ask  yourself  what  is 
the  point  of  continuing  what  you  are  doing? 

The  cycle  of  life  for  people  today  seems  to  run  like  this:  get  an 
education,  get  a job,  get  a car,  try  illicit  drugs  once,  get  a house,  raise 
a family  and  die.  Sometimes  not  necessarily  in  that  order.  It  seems 
like  a pretty  picture  when  viewed  from  a distance,  but  get  closer  and 
the  brush  strokes  show  discordant  scars. 

Sure,  we  have  our  music  or  painting  or  doll  collection  or  Sega 
Genesis  system.  We  have  to  supplement  our  crying  souls  with  quick 
fixes  of  hollow  hobbies  and  interests  once  in  awhile. 

But  they  can’t  disguise  the  fact  that  in  the  grand  scheme  of  things, 

we  are  going  nowhere.  We  are  not  furthering  anything  or  contribut- 
ing to  anything  except  larger  cemeteries.  So  why  stress  out  your  life? 

I think  we  all  would  be  better  off  on  Gilligan’s  Island.  Just  imagine 
being  stranded  on  a tropical  island  with  beautiful  sunshine,  clear 
skies,  coconuts  and  the  professor  and  Mary  Anne.  Our  only  worry 
would  be  fulfilling  the  basic  necessities,  just  like  our  ancestors  did 
those  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Why  did  we  build  this  bizarre  economic  prison  we  call  life?  Did 
we  really  need  to  convolute  our  country  with  taxes,  information 
forms,  sales  curves,  legal  books,  voice  mail  and  Mighty  Morphin 
Power  Ranger  merchandise?  The  poor  toil  away  at  meaningless  jobs 
trying  to  raise  enough  money  to  run  their  household  while  the  rich 
struggle  amongst  themselves  to  grab  more  of  the  pie  and  stay  on  top. 

We  only  live  once.  Hell,  even  if  you  believe  in  reincarnation,  you 
only  live  who  you  currently  are  once.  Why  live  that  life  in  apathy? 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  about  working.  Having  a job  or  some 
sort  of  work  to  do  is  paramount  to  our  existence,  but  I don’t  believe 
that  most  people  are  doing  what  they  want.  Childhood  dreams  of 
becoming  firefighters,  forest  rangers,  nurses  or  circus  performers  are 
left  behind  because  as  we  get  older,  we  are  supposed  to  recognize 
these  dreams  as  silly  and  unrealistic.  They  are  not. 

If  you  want  to  be  a forest  ranger,  then  go  for  it.  Drop  everything 
and  go  for  it.  Do  what  you  really  want  to  do.  Try  to  make  yourself 
happy  for  the  80  years  or  less  you  exist. 

If  you  want  to  be  lawyer,  doctor,  clown,  chiropractor,  bank  robber, 
performer,  writer,  bee  keeper,  farmer,  satan  worshipper,  whatever, 
do  it. 

But  you  won’t.  I won’t,  either.  It  is  hard  to  throw  away  that  security 
blanket  and  plunge  into  something  unknown.  But  I still  wish  my 
biggest  problem  in  life  was  Gilligan  dropping  coconuts  on  my  foot. 
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Letters  to  the  editor 

Spoke  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  If  you  have  a beef,  or  an 
opinion,  please  send  it  in.  Spoke  reserves  the  right  to  edit  letters  to  fit 
space,  and  to  remove  any  libellous  statements.  Your  letter  must  be 
signed,  and  include  your  program  and  year  for  verification.  Send  let- 
ters to  the  Spoke  office.  Room  4B 15,  Doon  campus. 
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No  excuse  for  computer  illiteracy 


It  is  a fairly  safe  bet  that  very  few 
people  know  what  a quark  is,  or 
a video  toaster,  and  few  can  proba- 
bly distinguish  e-mail  from  a,  b,  c 
or  d-mail. 

While  ignorance  of  seemingly 
obscure  computer  terminology  and 
operation  may  not  cause  many  to 
lose  sleep  at  night,  it  should. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  first  microcomputer  in 
the  late  ’70s,  experts  have  predicted  the  explosion  of 
electronic  communication  and  the  invasion  of  com- 

puter  technology  into  the  home. 

The  experts  were  right. 

Gone  are  the  intimidating,  room-sized  card  readers 
that  took  hours  to  do  simple  mathematical  calculations 
and  consumed  huge  quantities  of  power  doing  it. 

Those  monsters  have  been  replaced  with  small,  sleek 
and  powerful  units  capable  of  storing  gigabytes  (lots) 
of  information,  retrieving  it,  sending  it  and  processing 
it  in  time  it  takes  to  press  a key  on  the  keyboard. 

Spee,d  and  size  aside,  however,  the  best  thing  about 
this  new  wave  of  computer  technology  is  its  availabil- 
ity. High-powered  home  computers  can  now  be  had  for 
the  price  of  a decent  stereo. 

The  excuses,  then,  for  not  joining  the  computer  rev- 
olution in  progress  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer. 
Computerphobia,  like  most  irrational  fears,  is  based 


on  ignorance.  This  was  fine  when 
computers  were  considered  myste- 
By  Mike  Beitz  gadgetry  used  only  by  the  gov- 

emment  and  the  military.  But  that  is 

no  longer  the  case. 

Public  schools  are  now  teaching 
the  ABCs  on  VDTs. 

The  disassembled  engine  in  the 
high  school  auto  shop  is  being  replaced  by  the  disas- 
sembled motherbo.ard  in  the  high  school  computer  lab. 

And  colleges  and  universities  are  hooked  up  to  one 
of  the  most  extensive  networks  of  communication  in 

the  world.  There  are  no  longer  many  sandboxes  for 
those  who  want  to  bury  their  head  and  wait  for  com- 
puters to  go  away.  They  won’t.  What  will  happen  is 
that  electronic  technology  will  become  a bigger  and 
bigger  part  of  everyday  life. 

Soon,  very  few  day-to-day  tasks  will  be  accom- 
plished without  the  aid  of  a microprocessor-driven 
instrument.  From  baking  a cake  to  making  a date  to 
taking  a course,  computers  will  be  a part  of  it  all. 

For  those  who  stubbornly  insist  on  keeping  comput- 
ers at  arm’s  length,  time  is  running  out. 

The  pen  may  be  mightier  than  the  sword,  but  the 
keyboard  is  mightier  still,  and  those  who  learn  to  wield 
it  will  both  figuratively  and  literally  have  the  world  at 
their  fingertips. 

Computerphobe,  your  days  are  numbered. 


Male  bashing  has  gotten  out  of  control 


Sitting  in  a restaurant  the  other 
day,  I overheard  two  women 
talking  over  their  garden  salads 
and  mineral  waters. 

They  were  discussing  the  recent 
termination  of  a mutual  friend’s 
long-term  relationship.  Though  the 
terms  under  which  the  unknown 
couple  broke  up  were  not  ex- 
pressed, it  was  clear  the  dining 
women  had  joined  forces  on  one 
side  of  the  argument  and  decided  to 
completely  ignore  the  other. 

“What  a bastard,”  said  one.  “I  bet 
he  was  cheating  on  her.  He  seemed 
like  the  type.” 

“It’s  just  like  a guy  to  act  that 
way,”  said  the  other. 

The  conversation  was  filled  with 
speculation,  name-calling  and  a 
phenomencgi  that  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing strength  as  the  ’90s  wear  on  — 
male  bashing. 

Male  bashing,  the  practice  of  an- 
grily spewing  out  phallic  synonyms 
and  degrading  generalizations,  is 
becoming  part  of  our  North  Amer- 
ican culture.  Women  are  getting  to- 
gether for  coffee  and  callous 
cliches  about  the  men  in  their  lives. 


By  Nicole 
Downie 


When  did  women  become  so 
angry?  That  anger  has  won  us  a lot 
of  things,  including  the  vote,  abor- 
tion rights  and  the  opportunity  to  go 
after  the  careers  of  our  choice.  But 
is  it  healthy  to  let  that  anger  turn  all 
men  into  evil,  icy-eyed  villains? 

The  common  theme  among 
women  seems  to  be  that  men  are  no 
good.  My  girlfriends  divide  “the 
male  species”  into  three  categories: 
womanizing  sleazebags,  lazy  good- 
for-nothings  and  abusers. 

The  fact  that  my  friends  can  place 
every  man  they  have  ever  known 
into  one  of  these  categories  fright- 
ens me.  The  blatant  generalizing 
many  women  do  is  blinding  them  to 
the  fact  that  each  man  is  a unique 
individual,  just  as  every  woman  is. 
Men  should  not  be  clumped  into 
insulting  “types”  any  more  than 


women  should  be. 

We  seem  able  to  easily  recall  the 
times  our  fathers  embarrassed  us  in 
front  of  teen-aged  friends,  or  for- 
bade us  from  going  to  the  must-see 
concert  of  the  century.  But  how 
quickly  we  forget  the  stories  our 
fathers  read  to  us,  or  how  they  ran 
beside  us  with  guiding  hands  when 
our  bicycle  training  wheels  were 
taken  off  for  the  first  time. 

The  ’90s  seem  to  be  a time  when 
females  will  cheer  for  a woman 
who  cuts  off  her  husband’s  penis. 
The  brutal,  primal  act  of  one  insane 
housewife  has  become  the  symbol 
of  women’s  rage  against  men. 

However,  we  should  not  forget 
that,  for  every  abusive  man,  there  is 
one  who  seeks  love  and  compas- 
sion. For  every  cheating  boyfriend, 
there  is  one  who  offers  commit- 
ment and  loyalty.  For  every  lazy, 
good-for-nothing  husband,  there  is 
one  who  cooks  the  meals  and  shares 
the  housework. 

For  the  sake  of  our  sanity,  let  us 
remember  that  most  men  and 
women  seek  and  deserve  one  com- 
mon thing  — respect. 
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Students  nearing  end  of  eight-month  project 


by  Frank  Knobloch 

A Conestoga  College  robotics  and 
automation  class  project,  in  its  final 
stages  of  completion,  would  cost 
“hundreds  of  thousands  to  build  in 
the  real  world,”  says  a graduating 
robotics  student. 

Jack  Amorim  said  if  the  project 
were  built  by  a company  skilled  in 
the  construction  of  automated 
equipment,  the  company  would 


have  to  take  into  account  consider- 
able design,  material  and  labor 
costs. 

The  student  project  involves 
building  eight  pieces  of  automated 
programmable  equipment,  using 
mini-computers  (programmable 
logic  controllers),  that  assembles 
truck  marker  lights  from  beginning 
to  end,  said  Amorim. 

A variety  of  technologies  were 
used  in  the  crafting  of  the  equip- 


Braduating  robotics  and  automation  student.  Jack  Amorim,  does 
ast-minute  fine  tuning  to  the  class  project.  (Photo  by  Frank  Knobloch) 


ment,  he  said.  Students  used  their 
knowledge  in  computer-aided 
drafting  and  technical  skills  in 
welding,  machining,  wiring,  elec- 
tronics, pneumatics  and  program- 
ming. 

Amorim  said  there  were  several 
other  ideas  for  projects  eight 
months  ago,  but  the  one  assembling 
the  truck  lights  was  chosen  for  a 
specific  reason. 

“Our  intent  was  to  use  everything 
we’ve  learned  in  a very  practical 
application.” 

It  was  a practical  project  for  learn- 
ing purposes,  but  whether  it  would 
be  cost  effective  for  industry  is  an- 
other matter,  said  Amorim.  “In  the 
real  world,  we  would  have  had  to 
consider  the  practicality  of  the  ap- 
plication. It  would  probably  be 
cheaper  to  have  the  lights  assem- 
bled manually,  but  that  wasn’t  our 
concern.” 

Robotics  and  automation  instruc- 


tor Mick  Andie  said  learning  to 
work  “in  a practical  real-life  situa- 
tion” and  working  as  a team  were 
key  objectives. 

“Students  physically  implement 
what  they  design,”  he  said.  “That’s 
what  employers  are  looking  for. 
They’re  looking  for  the  ability  of 
graduates  to  immediately  apply 
knowledge.  It’s  not  enough  to  just 
understand  how  it  works.” 

Amorim  said  the  project  had  to  be 
scheduled  to  be  working  by  Aug. 
24,  for  people  from  local  industries 
to  inspect  the  work  for  technical 
excellence  and  innovation.  Repre- 
sentatives from  Zepf  Technologies, 
Allen  Bradley  Ltd.,  Lear  Siegler 
Ltd.,  and  other  local  companies 
were  to  attend,  he  said. 

There  were  not  any  pitfalls  in  the 
construction  of  the  project,  said 
Amorim,  because  the  design 
evolves  in  the  construction  stages. 
“It’s  a dynamic  thing.  It’s  con- 


stantly changing.”  He  said  that  in 
the  actual  building  process  “when 
you  find  the  actual  pieces  don’t  fit, 
you  alter  it.”  Materials  for  the  proj- 
ect came  from  many  sources,  said 
Amorim,  “so  it  stands  to  reason 
that  some  design  alterations  would 
have  to  be  made.” 

It  was  an  exercise  in  using  limited 
resources  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, he  said.  “The  idea  of  engi- 
neering is  using  your  resources  to 
the  best  of  your  ability.  That’s  what 
any  engineering  situation 
accomplishes,  and  I think  we’ve 
done  that  here.” 

Andie  said  engineering  and  tech- 
nology are  not  the  only  aspects  of 
a succesful  project.  Team  spirit  is  a 
prerequisite  for  success  in  a project 
of  this  magnitude,  he  said,  adding 
that  spirit  occasionally  needs  guid- 
ance. “How  effective  team  spirit  is 
implemented  will  directly  affect 
the  outcome  of  the  project.” 


Robotics  instructor  Mick  Andie  inspects  the  project.  He  says  it  took  a lot  of  team  spirit  to  complete  and 
gave  students  a chance  to  use  their  knowledge  in  a practical  application.  (Photo  by  Frank  Knobloch) 


Skills  Canada  offers  college  students  golden  opportunities 


By  Sean  McMinn 

Some  students  can  get  more 
from  school  projects  than  just 
marks.  If  they  work  hard  enough, 
they  can  win  a gold  medal. 

Conestoga  College  offers  a 
Skills  Canada  club  which  allows 
students  to  compete  in  local,  pro- 
vincial, national  and  world-wide 
competitions  for  the  best  project. 

According  to  community  liaison 
officer  Gail  Smith,  students  can 
join  the  club  by  paying  a $4  fee. 

Skills  Canada  begins  as  a local 
competition  within  the  college  be- 
tween Conestoga  students.  Partic- 
ipants include  students  from 
technology  programs  and  trades 
and  apprenticeship  programs. 

Smith  said  food  and  beverage 
management  students  have  also 
competed  in  Skills  Canada. 

Skills  Canada  could  “eventually 
branch  out  to  business  students,” 
Smith  said. 


In  the  local  competition,  several 
students  work  on  a the  same  proj- 
ect assigned  by  instructors.  The 
best  project  then  goes  to  the  next 
level,  which  is  the  provincial  com- 
petition. 

“I  can  show  you  a trum- 
pet and  tell  you  how  to 
play  It,  but  you  have  to 
blow  into  it  to  get  a 
sound.” 

— Hans  Zawada 

Those  students  who  win  a gold 
silver  or  bronze  medal  in  the  pro- 
vincial competition  are  eligible 
for  the  national  competition. 

The  next  step  is  the  world  com- 
petition. 

Smith,  who  has  gone  with  the 
students  to  the  competitions,  said: 
“It  is  interesting  to  see  how  they 
(students)  interact  with  each  other 


and  how  proud  they  are  of  each 
other.”  Conestoga  has  been 
among  the  most  successful  col- 
leges in  the  competitions  in  the 
past,  said  Smith. 

Nine  Conestoga  College  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  last  pro- 
vincial competition  — four  won 
gold  and  two  won  silver  medals. 

Six  Conestoga  College  students 
participated  in  the  last  national 
competition  — two  won  gold,  one 
won  a silver  and  two  won  bronze 
medals. 

“I  was  ecstatic  to  see  the  students 
are  doing  that  well,”  said  Hans 
Zawada,  chair  of  technology, 
trades  and  apprenticeship. 

He  said  the  instructors,  who  help 
the  students,  are  competent  and 
should  be  congratulated. 

The  credit  should  go  to  both  the 
faculty  and  the  students  for  the 
successes,  said  Zawada. 

“I  can  show  you  a trumpet  and 
tell  you  how  to  play  it,  but  you 


have  to  blow  into  it  to  get  a 
sound,”  he  said. 

Zawada  said  Skills  Canada  is 
also  a good  thing  for  the  faculty. 
“I  think  faculty  takes  great  pride 
in  their  success,”  he  said.  “TTiat’s 
the  only  gratification  or  acknowl- 
edgement a teacher  has,  when  he 


or  she  see  that  students  are  suc- 
cessful in  life.” 

Smith  said  the  meetings  for 
Skills  Canada  begin  in  September. 
The  club  will  meet  once  a month 
at  first,  but  as  the  year  progresses 
the  meetings  will  be  more  fre- 
quent, she  said. 


Assembly  line  a challenge  for  students 


From  page  1 

the  assembly  line  because  of 
scarce  college  funding. 

He  estimated  that  for  a company 
to  build  the  same  assembly  line 
with  new  equipment  would  cost  be- 
tween $30,000  and  $40,000. 

The  college  invited  previous  co- 
op employers  and  general  industry 
to  come  to  the  college  and  view  the 
assembly  line,  said  Amorim. 

"I  think  it  is  remarkable  what  they 


have  done  in  a relatively  short  pe- 
riod of  time,”  said  Joe  Logan,  divi- 
sional manager  of  industrial  engi- 
neering for  Budd  Automotive 
Canada. 

He  said  he  came  to  see  the  assem- 
bly line  out  of  curiosity  and  also  to 
look  for  some  co-op  students  to  hire 
for  Budd’s  plant  in  Kitchener. 

“I’m  very  impressed,”  said  Steve 
Howlett,  a technician/technologist 
from  Festo,  a world  leader  in  pneu- 
matics. 


Howlett,  a former  Conestoga 
graduate,  said  he  knew  the  students 
because  they  had  come  for  training 
frequently  at  Festo’s  training  facil- 
ity across  Homer  Watson  Boule- 
vard. 

Andie  said  he  was  pleased  with 
the  media  presence.  “I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  to  see  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record,  Spoke  and  the 
Cambridge  Times  here  because  it 
gets  the  message  out  about  what  we 
are  doing.” 


The  automated  assembly  line,  built  by  Conestoga  students,  was  on  display  in 
faculty,  staff,  former  co-op  employers  and  guests  from  general  industry. 


(Photo  by  Rob  Heinbecker) 


How  the  assembly  line  works 


By  Rob  Heinbecker 

The  assembly  line  works  like 
this:  It  is  composed  of  seven  ma- 
chines or  work  cells  placed  at  45- 
degree  positions  around  two 
circular  tables. 

The  assembly  begins  with  an 
aluminum  shell  for  the  marker 
light  and  a plastic  piece  that  is 
placed  on  the  first  machine. 

The  machine  inserts  the  piece 
into  the  aluminum  shell  and  then 
places  the  shell  in  a special  carrier 
which  is  fixed  on  the  circular 
table. 

The  table  then  rotates  45  de- 


grees to  the  next  cell,  which 
places  rivets  into  the  shell. 

The  next  cell  then  secures  the 
rivets  into  the  marker  light. 

The  next  phase  has  a mechani- 
cal arm  that  lifts  the  marker  light 
off  the  table,  flips  it  upside  down, 
and  places  it  in  a carrier  on  the 
second  table. 

The  first  machine  on  this  table 
puts  a rubber  gasket  on  the 
marker  light  and  inserts  the  light 
bulb.  The  next  cell  snaps  on  the 
colored  plastic  cover. 

Finally,  the  piece  arrives  at  the 
testing  station.  A mechanical  arm 
picks  up  the  marker  light  and  sets 


it  down  on  an  electrical  source  to 
test  the  light. 

Another  mechanical  arm  then 
picks  up  the  marker  light  again 
and,  sensing  whether  or  not  the 
bulb  lights  up,  drops  it  in  a good 
box  or  a reject  box. 

Herb  Willie,  one  of  the  students 
working  on  the  project,  said  a 
computer  keeps  track  of  all  the 
good  and  rejected  marker  lights 
and  lets  people  know  how  pro- 
duction is  doing. 

He  said  the  class  set  a standard 
calling  for  99.7  out  of  every  100 
marker  lights  produced  to  be 
good. 


Say  ‘Conestoga’ 

Claudette  LaPierre,  a second-year  electronics  engineering 
student  poses  for  her  student  ID  photo  during  registration  week 
at  Doon  campus.  (Photo  by  Rob  Heinbecker) 


CAREER  CORNER  > 

By  Marilyn  Snyder 

Yes,  we  have  had  a name  change.  However,  we  are  stillipiepuag 
the  same  services  and  resources.  Co-op  Education  and 
Services  is  now  S'l'UDENT  EMPLOYMENT,  CO-OPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  & ALUMNI  SERV  ICES . We  encourage  ym  to  drop 
in  to  make  yourself  familiar  with  the  Career  Resource  Centre  ^d/or 
discuss  your  Job  Search  questions  witli  one  of  our  staff. 

Some  of  the  resources  available  to  you  are: 

• FUU-  TIME,  PART  TIME  AND  SUMMER  JOB  POSTINGS 
(We  keep  current  and  previous  job  opportunities) 

• RESUMWCO\flER  LETTER  i^VEEWS  (drop  off  a copy  of 

for  personal  nsMSlSnce) 

%>iaaTrar}lffl|i|WTiii V oncampus 

at  an  atfortlahle  pncc. 

• WORKSHOPS  on  Effective  Resume  Writing,  Job  SeamfeJMfkb- 
ods  and  Interview  Tedmiques. 

• EMPLOYER  PROFILES  (to  prepare  for  the  interview) 

• EMPLOYMENT  DIRECTORIES  <e.g.  Scott’s  directory,  Cana- 
dian Tirade  Index,  Nursing  Job  Guides) 

• CITY  DIRECTORIES  (e.g  Kitcbener/Waterloo/Cam- 
latdge/Guelph)  for  locating  potential  employers 

• GRADUATE  EMPLOYMENT  REPORTS  reflectirtg  typical 
job  titles,  average  sdanes  and  placement  stad^ks 

The  npcomlng  articles  wilt  focus  on  job-readiness  for  students 
graduates,  starting  with  Resume  Writing  throu^  to  InterttiewT^. 

We’te  located  inside  DOOR  #4  to  ROOM  2B13  (ai  the  bade  of 
tire  office) 

Mmtday  toFiiday-  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  or  call 
ment  at  (519)  748*5220  Extension  756  - We  can  help ! 

(Adveitisemimt)  i 


Shelving  %iits  for  sale 

good  erntditiem,  reasctoable  price  * 
Call  Watson;  622-9751  , 

' ^ 


DOON  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP 


Opening  Season  Barbecue 


Tuesday  Sept.  13,  1994 

4 p.m.  - 6 p.m. 

For  information  call: 

Mark  Bramer  748-5426 
Steve  Huizinga  745-4032 


^ozm  /tomes  for  rent 

» Minutes  from  the  college 
» Two  and  three  bedroom  apartments 
» Fridge,  stove  and  dryer  included 
» Pool  available  in  complex 

For  inquiries  please  contact  Phillip  Galin  at  Tudor  Lane 
Investments  Ltd.  Phone#  893-5891, 884-4773,  894-6116 


Tour  Guides 

Paid  Positions  are  available  to  returning  second  and  third  year  students 
CONTACT: 

at  the  information  desk  in  the  Student-Client  Services  Building  748-3516. 


Economically  Speaking... 

Peer  Tutoring  is... 


A Good  Investment 
$ 1 5.00  for  5 hours  of  Subject-Specific  Tutoring 

Applications  Available  From  Doon  Student  Services  in  Room  2B 12 


Tutoring 

CerrtrftuaoiihyOoMtkidMAMcMM 
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Dave  Bolander 
Cynthia  Halliday 
Jodi  Waugh 
Dianne  Fullerton 
Rose  Messam 
Shannon  Henry 
Corey  Stoyko 
Scott  Ballantyne 
Jennifer  Teminiski 
President  Tibbits 
John  MacKenzie 
Jack  Fletcher 
Deb  Reyner 


M 


Elizabeth  Him 
Scott  Hemiman 
Patricia  Solik 
Heidi  Kampf 
Pat  Monies 
Tammy  Hynes 
Becky  Hincks 
Nicole  Bardeau 
Mark  Carr 
Sandra  Compton 
Rebecca  Debey er 
Patti  Harding 


l£APei26^ 

Steve  Tremblay 
Paul  Pridham 
Kevin  Rhodey 
Janice  Gutscher 
Nancy  McVittie 
Jamie  K.  Vassey 
Shauna  Psenak 
Nadine  Wagner 
Brian  Park 
Joel  Washkurak 
Amy  Zoeller 
Colin  Skea 
Ryan  Hallman 


Are  You? 


Staff 

Sean  Web 

Stephanie  Turnbull 
Christine  Kissick 
Sonja  Kus 
Tamara  Lorenz 
Sherry  Mohr 
Lisa  Oliver 
Dawn  Mittelholtz 
Maria  Aquinta 
Jennifer  Kurt 
Keith  Clingo 
Brad  Blaskavitch 


Tanya  Erlac 
Steve  Lippert 
Jane  O'Callahan 
Tom  Langddn 
Heidi  Zoem 
Poppy  Ruetz 
Phil  Kneisel 
Cola  Buscombe 
Ron  Ashley 
Rob  Syed 
Dave  Thompson 
Tony  Domingos 
Ben  Noseworthy 


^^tcbmen 


AT;,-,':' '■■■  V ,, 
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COME  TO  oun  INEOHMATION 
TABLE  IN  THE  MAIN  CAKTEItlA 
EVENT  OAT  AT  NOON  TO  FIND 
^ OUT  HOW  THE  OSA  AND  TOON 
CLUB  CAN  mNH  TOOETHEN. 


iS’irJiap 


:j:5S!t* 


IN  THE  MAIN  CAFFETERIA 


MON.  Sept  12 

TUES.  Sept  13 

SIMON  B. 

ROYAL  BLOOP 

COTTER 

(Comedy 

(Stand  Up 

Troupe) 

Comedian) 
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The  Doon 

focusing  more  on  you  this  year  because 
we  want  YOU  TO  KNOW  WHO  WE 
ARE.  You  need  to  feel  conrfertable  with 
us  since  we  are  working  for  YOU. 


SPOKE 

Classified  Ads 

If  you  have  a need  to  sell  or  a need  to  buy, 
advertise  in  Spoke  with  a classiEed  ad. 

20  words  for  $2  and  5 cents  for  added  words. 

SPOKE  is  located  in  Room  4B15 


BrainFueL. 


Tlie  “Harvest  Kit"  amtaias  Alfredo 
Priiiiavera,  Stroganoff,  CMi  Mcxicana, 
Bountiful  Vegetable  I^asut,  Tan<kx)ri 
Curry  and  OrienUtl  Sweet  & Sour 
SupptT  and  a FREE  double  portion 
C,liocolate  Almond  fudge  (itke  Dessert 

ftqqs 

Each  dinner  is  quick  and  easy  to 
prepare;  comes  in  hearty  portions 
delivered  to  your  address;  is  low  in  fat 
and  high  in  complex  carbohydrates. 


FOODWORKS  To  get  yours,  call  Toll  free  today! 


Proud  supporter  of  the  Canadian 

Cystic  Fibrosis  foundation  I OWW“OOI“IIO“ 


Say 

something. 
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cd  cd 
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Room  4B15 


Being  a student  can  be  tough,  but  it  does  have  its  advantages,  like  the  no-fee  Scotia  Banking 

Advantage®  Plan.  ^ i i • \uca+ 

It  gives  you  a daily  interest  chequing  account,  a ScotiaCard"  banking  card  and  a Classic  V ISA  card  . 

We  also  offer  low-interest  Scotia  Student  Loans'^. 

Sign  up  for  the  Scotia  Banking  Advantage  Plan  before  November  10th,  1994  and  you'll 
automatically  get  a chance  to  win  an  IBM  ThinkPad  PS/Note  425  notebook  computer. 

Just  drop  into  any  Scotiabank  branch  for  full  details  or  call  1-800-9-SCOTIA.' 

Scotiabank  M 

t The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  licensed  user  of  Mark.  * Subject  to  credit  approval. 

® Registered  Trade  Mark  of  The  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  '^^'Trade  Mark  of  The  Bank^ofNov^ 


GEFTHEFAl 

STUDENT  FAX  MACHINE  ■ 748-6727 

Located  in  the  DSA  Administration  Office 
(outside  the  Student  Lounge) 


Local  Call:first  page  $1,  each  additional  page  .50 

Long  Distance  call:(519)  area  code-first  page,  $1.50, 
each  additional  page  $1.00 

Other  area  codes,  $2.50  first  page, 

$1.00  each  additional  page 

Incoming  Fax  service  aoailable  No  Charge  ^ 


For  more  information  see 
Michelle  at  the  DSA 
Adminstration  office^ 


BANK 


THURSDAY 




SEPTEMBER!^ 
STUDENT  FOOD  BANK 
KICK-OFF 

PLEASE  BRING  IN  CANNED  FOOD  ITEMS 
TO  THE  DSA  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE,  OR 
DROP  IN  ANY  YELLOW  FOOD  BANK 
BOXES,  LOCATED  THROUGHOUT  THE 

SCHOOL. 

THIS  IS  A FREE  SERVICE  OFFERED  BY 
THE  DSA  ft  STUDENT  SERVICES. 

IF  YOU  ARE  IN  NEED  OF  THE  FOOD 
BANK  SERVICE  PLEASE  COME  TO  THE 
DSA  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE. 
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Jesse  bmitn  holds  her  sacred  Speaker’s  feather.  (Photo  by  m.  Christie) 

Teen  discovers 
faith  in  her  roots 


By  Mike  Christie 

For  Jesse  Smith,  the  search  for 
spirituality  went  outside  the  con- 
fines of  organized  religion  and  into 
a realm  of  inner  pride  and  respect 
for  the  environment. 

Smith,  19,  who  is  part  Ojibwa  In- 
dian has  gone  back  to  her  roots  and 
discovered  a way  of  life  which  she 
finds  wholly  fulfilling. 

Born  and  raised  in  Kitchener, 
Smith  lives  with  both  parents  who 
are  attending  university,  and  a 22- 
year-old  brother. 

She  said  her  family  life  has  been 
more  open  and  free  than  many 
other  parent-child  relationships 
may  be.  “I’ve  grown  up  in  a very 
liberal  home,”  she  said  in  an  inter- 
view. “I  never  had  anything  cen- 
sored from  me,  and  I was  able  to 
experience  a lot  of  different  things 
as  a child.” 

Her  life  at  home  does  not  revolve 
around  consumerism.  Smith  ex- 
plained. Her  family  did  not  even 
have  a television  when  she  was 
very  young  and  her  parents  would 
not  allow  her  to  bring  violent  toys 
into  the  house.  “My  parents  taught 
me  that  there  is  more  to  life  than  G. 
I.  Joe,”. she  said. 

Smith  spent  her  childhood  at 
Catholic  schools.  Despite  the  fact 
that  she  is  not  a big  fan  of  organized 
religion  she  felt  that  it  did  contrib- 
ute to  her  development.  “At  school 
they  taught  me  to  have  respect  for 
people  and  for  other  cultures,”  she 
said.  Smith  does  not  harbor  any 
negative  feelings  towards  the  Cath- 
olic church  but  as  she  grew  older 
more  things  about  it  began  to  turn 
her  away. 

“I  don’t  like  the  guilt  trips  they  lay 
on  you,”  she  said.  “No  one  can  be 


perfect  all  the  time.” 

What  she  believes,  however,  is 
that  all  people  must  have  the  yin 
and  yang  in  their  lives.  In  other 
words,  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  the  bad  things  that  happen  are 
just  as  vital,  just  as  imjliortant  to 
your  life  as  all  the  good  things,  she 
said.  “If  people  didn’t  have  both 
good  and  bad  qualities,  life 
wouldn’t  be  life.” 

Smith  does  not  think  that  going  to 
church  every  weekend  necessarily 
makes  you  a religious  person.  “I 
telieve  in  living  religiously  every 
day,”  she  said.  She  does  this 
through  showing  respect  towards 
herself,  the  people  around  her  and 
her  environment. 

Her  spirituality  has  had  many  in- 
fluences. She  has  a lot  of  respect  for 
her  parents,  who  taught  her  a lot 
about  spirituality.  Also  an  import- 
ant figure  in  her  life  is  Carleen  El- 
liot, a friend  and  native  Indian  who 
has  taught  her  about  the  native  rit- 
uals and  beliefs. 

“Anyone  who  can  express  them- 
selves and  stand  up  for  what  they 
believe  in,  I have  a lot  of  respect 
for,”  said  Smith. 

She  enjoys  learning  about  native 
beliefs  and  becoming  involved 
with  the  native  community.  The 
basic  teachings  help  you  develop  a 
“closeness,  togetherness  and  toler- 
ance for  your  community  and  for 
those  outside  your  community,” 
said  Smith.  They  are  taught  to  use 
things  nature  provides  and  to  give 
back  to  the  planet,  she  added. 

Smith  does  not  believe  in  God  in 
the  conventional  sense  but  believes 
in  what  she  calls  the  Great  Spirit. 
“My  spirituality  is  in  everyone,  be- 
cause the  Great  Spirit  is  in  every- 
thing and  everyone.” 


For  the 

By  Kim  Breese 

While  New  Age  spiritual  philos- 
ophies have  drawn  recent  media 
attention,  many  traditional 
churches  have  been  quietly  chang- 
ing with  the  times,  relaxing  ritual 
and  moving  the  message  to  the 
^streets. 

Laura  Davison,  28,  a Milton 
schoolteacher,  and  her  two  younger 
sisters,  Christina,  1 9,  and  Suzanne, 
15,  were  participants  in  a recent 
March  for  Jesus  in  Guelph  in  which 
more  than  3,000  Christians  from 
different  denominations  paraded 
through  the  streets,  singing  and 
praising  God. 

Davison  readily  agreed  to  be  in- 
terviewed after  the  parade. 

“But  anyone  here  would  be  glad 
to  talk  to  you,”  she  said,  gesturing 
to  the  thousands  of  people  around 
her.  Spreading  God’s  Word, 
thanking  Him  and  “acknowledging 
your  oneness”  were  what  the  event 
was  all  about. 

During  a 24-hour  span  on  that 
June  day,  thousands  of  similar  pa- 
rades were  being  held  in  170  coun- 

tries,  as  Christians  moved  out  of 

buildings  and  towards  the  people. 

“It’s  a time  of  accountability,” 
said  Davison.  “People  don’t  want 
‘preachy  preach’.  They  want  to  see 
the  message  in  action.” 

That  message  has  not  changed  in 
almost  2,000  years. 

“Jesus  said,  ‘I  am  the  Way,  the 
Truth  and  the  Life’,  and  knowing 
Him  is  what  life  is  all  about,”  said 
Davison.  For  her,  that  means  a per- 
sonal commitment  to  let  Christ  be 
a part  of  her  life  and  to  share  that 
desire  for  Christ  with  others. 

People  have  different  ways  of 
sharing.  While  some  like  to  go 
door-to-door  to  spread  God’s 
Word,  Davison  prefers  taking  to 
people  on  an  individual  basis.  But 


love  of  Jesus 
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Laura  Davison(centre)  and  sisters  Christina(left)  and  Suzanne  wait 
for  a service  to  start  in  Riverside  Park,  Guelph.  (Photo  by  k.  Breese) 


the  style  of  sharing  is  not  important, 
as  long  as  doors  are  opened  for 
people  to  receive  the  message. 

Observations  drawn  from  watch- 
ing her  students  lead  the  teacher  to 
conclude  that  most  people  in  our 
society  do  not  attend  church  on  a 

regular  basis.  Church  was  more 

central  to  life  in  previous  genera- 
tions and  people  then  seemed  more 
open  to  God  in  general. 

Many  people  today  realize  that 
something  is  missing  from  their 
lives,  but  are  not  sure  what. 

“Everyone  has  a need  although 
they  might  not  realize  it.  There  is  a 
need  for  Him,”  she  said. 

Davison  appreciates  that  church 
is  “foreign  ground”  for  a lot  of  peo- 
ple and  that  some  Christians  do  not 
attend  church.  But  she  grew  up  with 
the  church  playing  a major  role  in 
her  life  and  could  not  imagine  life 
without  that  source  of  comfort. 

Davison  and  her  sisters  always 
attended  Christian  missionary  and 
evangelical  churches.  They  cur- 


rently attend  Priory  Baptist 
Church,  in  Guelph,  which  has  little 
ritual  or  routine.  Members  have  all 
the  personal  freedom  they  want. 

Life  as  a Christian  should  not  be 
dry,  said  Davison.  Attending 
church  can  be  fun,  as  different  ac- 
tivities are  scheduled  throughout 
the  week.  The  church  also  taught 
her  about  prayer  and  encouraged 
her  worship  of  God. 

Ultimately,  however,  knowing 
Christ  is  a personal  experience, 
said  Davison.  Christians  do  not 
think  that  they  are  gods  — as  do 
some  New  Age  thinkers  — but  that 
God  created  them. 

Therefore,  Christians  should 
have  a desire  to  live  for  Him  and  to 
show  people  how  this  affects  their 
lives. 

Davison  said  she  hopes  people 
notice  a difference  in  her  b^ause 
she  is  a Christian. 

“It  is  not  of  my  own  nature  to  be 
nice  and  loving.  It  is  part  of  Christ 
that  is  in  us." 


Church  overlooks  us,  says  teen 


By  Mar1<  Waddell 

Youths  are  overlooked  and  they 
lose  interest  in  the  church  as  they 
get  older,  said  Barrie  resident  Sara 
Arnold. 

Arnold,  1 9,  who  attended  an  An- 
glican church  in  Barrie,  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  that  the  infor- 
mation presented  was  “over- 
whelming” at  times. 

Arnold  said  the  busy  combination 
of  high  school  during  the  week,  and 
church  on  the  weekends,  was  too 
much  for  her. 

“Teens  are  confused  enough 
without  having  to  worry  about  in- 
formation presented  to  them  by  the 
church.” 

Her  father  grew  up  in  a small  town 
with  a large  church  program  for 
youths.  Her  parents  started  taking 
her  to  church  when  she  was  a year 
old. 

“I  would  sit  at  some  church  ser- 
vices and  be  totally  lost.” 

When  she  was  younger,  church 


Sara  Arnold  (Photo  by  M.  Waddell) 
was  enjoyable  because  families  got 
to  know  each  other.  However, 
when  she  reached  high  school  she 
had  a bigger  circle  of  friends,  which 
contributed  to  her  loss  of  interest  in 
the  church. 

She  said  churches  are  far  too  in- 
depth  in  the  presentation  of  their 
information. 

She  recalled  a time  when  she  was 
about  13  and  attended  an  Inter- 
Christian  School  Foundation  meet- 
ing. She  found  the  experience  to  be 
far  too  "intense",  especially  at  her 


young  age. 

“You  would  have  to  be  a diehard 
to  understand  everything  they  tell 
you  at  these  meetings.” 

She  described  the  meeting  as  al- 
most “cult  like”,  and  she  remem- 
bered being  a little  scared. 

However,  she  said  she  had 
learned  a few  facts  from  the 
church.  She  enjoyed  that  she  often 
understood  religious  references  in 
books  and  in  movies,  while  her 
peers  may  not  have  understood. 

She  recalled  a time  when  a reli- 
gious reference  was  made  in  a book 
entitled  Paradise  Lost,  by  John 
Milton.  Other  students  in  her  class 
did  not  understand  the  reference.  ' 

“I  had  a feeling  of  being  more 
knowledgeable  than  the  others  in 
the  class.” 

She  described  herself  as  "middle 
of  the  road"  when  compared  to  oth- 
ers her  age  in  regards  to  religion. 

“I  just  wasn’t  that  dedicated  and  I 
wasn’t  that  serious  about  my  reli- 
gion.” 
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Wicca  religion  shapes  teen’s  iife 


By  Patti  Harding 

For  many  people,  religion  is  an 
integral  part  of  life,  but  for  1 7-year- 
old  Mike  Christou  it  is  a way  of  life. 

Christou’s  religious  views  are 
flexible  towards  all  religions  and  he 
believes  in  a whole  bunch  of  gods, 
but  the  main  basis  of  his  religion  is 
the  Wicca  religion.  This  means  he 
would  be  considered  a witch. 

The  main  Wicca  religion  is  a mix 
between  two  types  of  religions, 
Qubbalism  and  Satanism,  Christou 
said.  The  main  rule  is  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  a tooth  for  a tooth. 

“If  someone  hurts  you  in  a bad 
way,  it’s  OK  to  do  it  back.  It  keeps 
the  world  in  balance,”  he  said. 

The  Wicca  religion  states  that 
people  should  use  their  own  energy 
to  make  themselves  as  potent  and 
as  powerful  as  a god,  he  said. 

Christou  first  got  interested  in  the 
use  of  magic  and  spells  from  the 
cartoon  television  show,  Shera. 


His  favorite  character.  Shadow 
Weaver,  used  spells  and  magic  to 
conjure  up  things. 

After  that  he  got  his  first  book  on 
witchcraft  called  Magic,  Spells  and 
Potions. 

Curiosity  also  got  him  interested 
in  witchcraft. 

Christou’s  parents,  who  are 
Greek  Orthodox,  believe  in  the  su- 
pernatural and  his  mother  got  him 
interested  in  the  significance  of 
dreams. 

Every  person  has  a different  pa- 
tron god  and  goddess,  he  said.  The 
god  and  goddess  that  Christou  has 
picked  out  for  himself  come  from 
the  Wicca  religion. 

Christou’s  patron  goddess  is 
Hecatate,  who  is  the  goddess  of 
black  magic.  She  shares  the  moon 
with  two  other  goddesses,  Seline 
and  Diane. 

Seline  is  the  goddess  of  the  wax- 
ing and  waning  moon  and  Diane  is 
the  goddess  of  the  full  moon. 


Mike  Christou  (Photo  by  P.  Harding) 


Hecatate  is  the  goddess  of  the  dark 
side  of  the  moon,  he  said. 

Christou’s  god  originally  comes 
from  the  Norse  religion  and  is  the 
god  of  fire.  Loki  is  a trickster  and  a 
manipulator  and  loves  to  play 
pranks. 

“He  is  amazing,”  he  said. 

Most  witches  pick  gods  and 
goddesses  to  suit  their  own  person- 
alities. It  depends  on  who  you  find 


interesting  and  who  you  think  suits 
you,  he  said. 

There  are  five  major  holidays  in 
the  Wicca  religion.  Spring  equinox, 
April  21-23,  celebrates  the  coming 
of  spring,  Candlemas,  May  1,  cele- 
brates the  birth  of  the  goddess  and 
Summer  solstice,  June  2 1 -24,  cele- 
brates the  coming  of  summer. 

There  is  also  Winter  solstice, 
Nov.  21-24,  and  Dec.  24  is  Yule. 

The  major  holiday  is  Sawiehn  or 
Halloween.  On  this  day  the  lining 
between  the  dimensions  is  very  thin 
and  spirits  can  be  summoned  eas- 
ily, Christou  said. 

Contrary  to  most  people  ’ s bel  iefs, 
male  witches  are  called  sorcerers 
and  not  warlocks. 

A warlock  is  a wjtch  that  has  been 
cast  out  of  his  or  her  coven,  he  said. 

When  Christou  reaches  18  he 
would  like  to  join  a church  called 
the  Temple  of  Set.  To  join  most 
covens  you  have  to  be  1 8. 

The  Temple  of  Set  is  an  interna- 


tional church  with  about  700  mem- 
bers. 

“There  is  good  leeway  there. 
They  aren’t  as  restrictive  in  their 
studies,”  he  said. 

There  are  different  levels  of  entry. 
First,  there  is  black  and  then  red  but 
Christou  doesn’t  know  what  comes 
next  because  he  is  not  allowed  to. 

This  temple,  originally  called  the 
Church  of  Satan,  worships  the 
Egyptian  god  of  the  dead.  Set  Han. 

“Christianity  distorted  what  the 
religion  was  and  came  back  with 
Satan  worship.  Satanism  is  not  the 
worship  of  Satan,  it  is  the  worship 
of  Set  Han,”  he  said. 

Christou  is  positive  that  fear  of 
witches  is  still  around.  People  give 
witches  a bad  name  all  out  of  fear, 
he  said. 

“In  Christianity  all  the  power  is  in 
God.  We  learned  how  to  use  our 
own  energy.  The  rumors  came  out 
of  jealousy.  The  Christians  think 
that  any  other  religion  is  not  right.” 


Life  without  God 


By  James  Christman 

If  you  talk  to  Don  Wright  about 
spirituality,  don’t  expect  a conven- 
tional point  of  view.  For  him,  God 
is  non-existent. 

Wright,  33,  is  married,  has  a dog 
and  is  a native  of  Barrie  who  prides 
himself  as  having  his  feet  firmly 
planted  in  reality. 

“I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  point  of 
view  that  there  is  a greater  being  as 
creator.  Humans  are  not  God’s 
children,”  Wright  said  in  a recent 
interview. 

God  in  any  God-fearing  society 
represents  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion we  can’t  answer  rationally 
about  our  existence,  he  said. 

Man  created  God  in  his  own 
image,  evolving  from  a naked  idea, 
he  said.  “Man  is  the  reason  why  we 
must  know  the  who,  what,  where, 
when  and  why  of  our  existence.” 

These  questions  cause  us  to  be 
what  we  are.  The  “why”  is  the  ques- 
tion of  our  faith  in  an  illogical  great 
being,  Wright  said.  Man  created 
God  to  justify  his  existence,  he 
said. 

The  who,  what,  where  and  when 
are  secondary  questions  that  are 
asked  to  gain  knowledge,  true  or 
false  and  the  “why”  tries  to  make 
sense  of  it. 

“My  spiritual  ity  consists  of  a total 
belief  in  myself  in  the  sense  that  I 
know  1 am  not  perfect.  I do  believe 
I’m  rather  peculiar  to  my  species,” 
he  said. 

“I  am  happy  inside.  I am  calm  and 
confident  about  being  here.  I accept 
the  fact  that  I am  here.  That  is 
enough.” 

Wright  fits  into  things  in  a natural 
way  to  stay  alive  by  instinct.  He  has 
a measure  of  morality  though,  “it 
may  not  be  everyone’s  version  of 
right  or  wrong.” 

Youth  has  turned  spirituality  into 
a fashion  statement.  They  are  only 
aware  of  the  “environmental,  hip- 
pie-peace thing.”  Spirituality  is  not 
a real  heart-felt  thing  with  most  of 
them. 

Wright  said  youth  spirituality  is  in 
doubt  within  themselves,  adding  to 
the  deterioration  of  society. 

This  lack  of  spirituality  emerges 
in  the  form  of  disrespect  for  them- 
selves, other  people  and  their  sur- 
roundings. 

There  seems  to  be  no  remorse 
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from  inflicting  or  causing  pain, 
misery  and  discomfort  to  people, 
animals  and  other  things,  he  said. 
“Spirituality  within  these  youth  is 
confused.  They’re  not  happy 
within  themselves.”  Wright  said 
there  is  no  guidance  or  outside  in- 
fluence within  them. 

“These  youth  are  caught  between 
the  shifting  in  spirit  from  a bona 
fide  religion  to  believing  in  one’s 
self. 

Crime  is  on  the  increase,  espe- 
cially within  youth,  he  said.  “Spir- 
ituality is  respect  for  one’s  self. 
Youth  lacks  this  respect,  thus  is 
lacking  spirituality.” 

Music  is  linked  with  spirituality. 
It  is  a basic  form  of  communication 
that  can  put  across  an  opinion,  he 
said.  Music  can  help  us  help  our- 
selves. 

Music  can  help  us  become  con- 
nected with  different  aspects  of 
ourselves  on  a subconscious  level. 
It  can  draw  out  things  deep  within 
our  souls,  good,  bad  or  aggressive, 
he  said. 

Wright  said  he  is  bothered  in  gen- 
eral that  people  feel  uncomfortable 
about  different  views  on  spiritual- 
ity and  their  God-complex. 

This  brings  to  question  whether 
humanity  is  worthwhile.  Always 
asking  why  we  exist  in  relation  to 
God  will  be  the  end  of  us,  he  said. 

"I  doubt  humans  will  be  the  long- 
est surviving  species  on  earth.  We 
will  last  longer  if  we  would  accept 
our  being  here.” 

Wright  said  it’s  important  not  to 
be  prejudiced  toward  people’s 
views  on  spirituality  and  it  should 
be  equally  important  for  them  to 
respect  his  view. 

"I  feel  sad  for  the  human  race;  we 
could  be  so  much  more  as  a species. 
But  every  generation  has  its  own 
di.sease.” 


Worshipping  at  the 
church  of  basebali 


Jamie  Vasey(left)  and  Jeremy  Crawford,  self-proclaimed 
patrons  of  the  church  of  baseball.  (Photo  by  p.  Mouies) 


By  Pat  Mouies 

The  church  of  baseball  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  sacred 
institutions  ever  to  be  formed, 
and  Jamie  Vasey  and  Jeremy 
Crawford  are  full-fledged  mem- 
bers. 

Spirituality  is  something  that 

you  have  a strong  belief  in,  a 
strong  faith  in,  and  something  in 
which  you  perform  rituals,  said 
Vasey,  20.  And  baseball  has  all 
of  these  qualifications. 

“People  think  it’s  heretical  to 
believe  in  something  other  than 
a set  religion.. .but  spirituality  is 
something  in  yourself,”  he  said. 
“To  nail  your  spirituality  into 
just  one  religion,  and  not  to  ex- 
tend it  into  the  rest  of  your  life  is 
wrong.  That’s  like  leaving  your 
beliefs  at  the  altar.” 

Baseball  is  a pure  game,  full  of 
rich  tradition,  deities  of  the  game 
and  can  bring  a country  together 
in  a way  that  no  religion  can, 
Vasey  and  Crawford  said  in  an 
interview  recently. 

“There  is  a want  and  a need  to 
play  the  game,”  said  Crawford, 
19.  “It  becomes  life  when  you’re 
playing  it.” 

Vasey  and  Crawford,  both  of 
Kitchener,  coached  a boys’  base- 
ball team  this  year  and  wish  to 
share  their  love  of  the  game  in 
any  way  they  can. 

“If  there’s  any  way  I can  share 
the  joy  that  I have  with  the  game 
of  baseball  with  some  small  kid 
and  have  him  enjoy  it  as  much  as 
1 do.  I’m  going  to  do  it  in  a sec- 
ond,” said  Crawford. 

“You’ve  got  to  love  the  game  to 
be  able  to  teach  the  game.” 

Vasey  said,  “If  I can  show  (a 
child)  what  a beautiful  game  it  is, 
what  a graceful  game  it  can  be, 
and  the  joys  you  can  get  from 
improving  upon  yourself.. .then 
you’re  obviously  doing  some- 
thing right.” 

The  unity  of  a team  is  as  sacred 
as  the  game  itself,  Crawford  said. 
A team  becomes  almost  like  a 
family,  and  when  one  person 
leaves,  a piece  of  the  team  goes 
with  him. 


When  a baseball  player  dies 
every  team  in  the  league  has  a 
moment  of  silence  before  the 
next  game,  but  when  someone  in 
your  church  dies  it’s  treated  like 
not  that  big  of  a deal,  said  Vasey. 

Baseball  has  certain  symbols 
that  relate  to  a spiritual  aspect  of 
the  game.  There  are  108  stitches 
on  a baseball  and  108  beads  on  a 
Catholic  rosary,  said  Vasey.  . 

If  you  ran  a line  from  home 
plate  to  second  base,  and  from 
first  to  third  base,  if  would  form 
a cross. 

Home  plate  is  like  an  altar  as  it 
is  the  centre  of  attention  during 
games,  they  said. 

Some  baseball  players  have  rit- 
uals that  they  always  perform, 
said  Vasey. 

Ivan  Rodriguez  and  Roberto 
Alomar  always  cross  themselves 
before  stepping  in  to  bat.  Some 
players  touch  either  side  of  the 
plate,  and  some  don’t  wash  their 
socks  if  they’re  hitting  well. 

“People  are  fanatical  about  the 
game,  much  like  they  are  about 
religion,”  said  Vasey. 

“Baseball  has  touched  more 
people  than  any  one  religion 
has,”  he  said. 

“When  somebody  steps  forth 
and  establishes  themselves  as  an 
icon  or  a hero  to  a country,  that’s 


something  that  a Protestant,  a 
Jew,  a Catholic,  or  a Muslim, 
they  all  identify  with  a certain 
piece  of  that  person,”  said  Vasey. 

Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  is  home  to 
the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  and  a 
visit  to  there  is  much  like  a pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  said  Vasey. 
Nearby  Doubleday  Park,  named 
after  baseball’s  accepted  founder 
Abner  Doubleday,  is  the  most  sa- 
cred ball  park  of  all,  said  Craw- 
ford. 

“It’s  pretty  much  where  the 
game  of  baseball  started,”  he 
said. 

There  is  a common  bond  be- 
tween all  ball  players,  in  that 
baseball  does  not  judge  you  by 
color  or  sex,  said  Vasey.  When 
you  die,  you  all  die  as  ball  play- 
ers. 

Vasey  keeps  a prayer  written 
inside  his  hat  that  one  of  his 

friends  wrote. 

“Life  would  suck  without 
friends.  May  our  battles  always 
be  fought  and  won  on  the  field  of 
dreams.  I love  the  first  catch  of 
the  year.. .and  the  first  tink  of  the 
bat  meeting  the  ball...  But  most  of 
all,  I love  the  grass  under  my  feet, 
and  the  way  the  baseball  gods 
look  down  from  Cooperstown 
and  smile  upon  us.  Is  this 
Heaven?  I think  so!” 
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A natural  life 
with  witchcraft 


By  Michelle  D’Alessandro 

For  most  of  us,  the  only 
witches  we  knew  when  we  were 
growing  up  were  the  fairy  tale 
kind  that  flew  on  broomsticks 
and  ate  children. 

But  24-year-old  esthetician 
Chris  Schell  instead  remembers 
her  own  mother  teaching  her 
about  the  spirit  world  and  her 
grandmother’s  use  of  herbs  for 
their  magical  and  medicinal 
qualities. 

The  Kitchener  resident  said  in 
a recent  interview  that  most  peo- 
ple mistakenly  believe  that 
witchcraft  and  Wicca  are  the 
same  thing,  but  they  are  not. 

“Witchcraft  is  a way  of  life,  it’s 
a routine  you  follow  every  day, 
it’s  a system.  Wicca  is  an  organ- 
ized religion.” 

Schell  said  witchcraft  is  simply 
using  magic.  “Magic  is  just 
using  your  own  will  and  com- 
bining that  with  the  energies  that 
are  in  our  own  world.” 

Her  mother,  who  senses  auras 
and  presences  about  herself  and 
others,  instilled  in  Schell  that  all 
living  beings  have  an  energy. 

This  is  used  in  accordance  with 
our  own  to  create  whatever  de- 
sired effect  we  wish  to  have. 

“She  seems  to  see  that  divine 
spark  of  life  in  every  little  crea- 
ture and  that’s  what  she  taught 
me,  basically.  If  I was  going  to 
worship  anything  from  when  I 
was  young  it  was  that.  That’s 
what  gives  us  our  magic,  it’s  our 
energy.” 

She  said  that  certain  herbs  and 
plants  have  different  effects  on 
the  body,  mind  and  spirit 
through  inhalation,  ingestion, 
or  absorption. 

“They  can  produce  different 
effects  on  mood.  This  is  the  very 
common  practice  of 
aromatherapy.” 

Schell  doesn’t  really  like  to 
talk  about  some  of  the  things  she 
has  learned  to  do  with  the  cre- 
ative energies  of  herbs  and  crys- 
tals over  the  years. 

She  did  share  an  example  of  an 
instance  where  she  would  use 
them  to  help  another  person. 


“If  I had  a friend  who  was  hav- 
ing problems  relaxing,  who  was 
very  uptight,  I might  as  a gift 
bring  that  friend  a blend  of  dif- 
ferent herbs  that  have  very 
soothing  and  relaxing  qualities 
that  she  could  use  in  an  infusion 
or  a tea.” 

She  said  she  thinks  it’s  magic 
to  blend  energies  with  your  own 
to  create  a feeling. 

Schell  doesn’t  see  why  people 
put  so  much  mysticism  and 
glamor  into  witchcraft  when  it’s 
so  simple  and  natural. 

“They  think  it’s  very  dark  and 
a very  evil,  negative  experience 
and  to  me  it  really  isn’t.” 

She  has  been  using  Tarot  cards 
since  she  was  12  and  she  has 
never  done  a reading  that  had 
negative,  dark  implications. 

Schell  consults  with  runes  — 
little  wooden  pieces  imprinted 
with  ancient  Nordic  language  — 
every  morning,  to  learn  what  ac- 
tion to  take  in  a personal  situa- 
tion. 

She  meditates  daily  and  car- 
ries certain  stones  and  herbs 
with  her  to  influence  her  energy. 

For  instance,  on  the  day  of  the 
interview  she  was  wearing  a ves- 
sel of  cinnamon  and  cardamom 
to  bring  her  energy,  appleseed  to 
represent  fertility  and  dried  rose 
petals  to  represent  love. 

Her  appreciation  and  respect 
for  the  magic  within  living  crea- 
tures and  understanding  of  cre- 
ative energies  is  woven  into 
-every  area  of  her  life. 

In  her  profession,  Schell  pro- 
vides others  with  the  magical 
benefits  of  aromatherapy  facials 
with  completely  organic  cold- 
pressed  flower  and  plant  es- 
sences. 

She  has  been  a vegetarian  for 
eight  years  and  she  said  it  is  not 
because  herbs  have  a lesser 
value  than  animals,  but  because 
their  level  of  consciousness  is 
less. 

Schell  said  that  her  spirituality 
has  taught  her  to  be  a lot  calmer, 
to  help  herself  and  others  with 
natural  energies,  and  to  be  a bit 
easier  on  herself  as  a human 
being. 


Chris  Schell’s  altar  where  she  works  with  the  creative  energies 
of  herbs  and  crystals.  (Photo  by  M.  D’Alessandro) 


Bible  turns  life  around 


By  Andy  Scott 

Dave  Lumgair  holds  the  black 
leather-bound  Bible  in  both  hands 
and  fingers  through  it  respectfully, 
evidently  relishing  the  feel  of  it  in 
his  hands.  He  lays  it  gently  on  the 
table  and  takes  a long  pull  from  his 
beer. 

“There’s  power  in  here,”he  says, 
smiling  and  shaking  his  head 
slightly,  and  the  light  in  his  eyes 
seems  to  intensify  a little.  “For  me, 
this  book  is  as  close  to  home  as  you 
can  get.” 

But  the  25-year-old  Hawkesville 
native  hasn’t  always  felt  this  sure  of 
things.  Raised  in  what  he  describes 
as  a “troubled”  environment  in  a 
family  that  didn’t  attend  church, 
Lumgair’s  life  was  thrown  badly 
off  track  as  a teen  when  three  of  his 
best  friends  were  killed  by  a drunk 
driver  on  what  had  been,  until  di- 
saster struck,  a pleasant  summer 
hayride  down  a quiet  country  road. 

The  loss  of  his  friends,  coinciding 
with  the  painful  break-up  of  his 
parents’s  marriage,  left  him  feeling 
angry  and  dejected.  He  soon  found 
trouble  at  home,  at  school  and  with 
the  law.  The  tragedy  seemed  to  cast 
a shadow  over  his  life  for  several 


years,  he  says. 

After  drifting  into  street  life, 
Lumgair  moved  back  to  the  same 
rural  area  to  escape  the  temptations 
of  the  city  and  had  what  .seemed  a 
chance  encounter  with  an  old  fam- 
ily friend,  a devout  Christian.  “I 
believe  that  God  brought  us  to- 
gether,” he  says.  “He  arranges 
meetings  like  that  all  the  time.  The 
two  resumed  their  friendship,  and 
the  man  became  a kind  of  spiritual 
mentor  to  Lumgair,  giving  him  the 
treasured  black  Bible  as  a gift.  They 
maintain  regular  contact,  and 
Lumgair  simply  calls  his  friend 
“the  rock”. 

Faith  is  important,  he  says,  “Be- 
cause we  die,  and  death  is  scary. 
Faith  eases  anxiety,  and  a perma- 
nent state  of  anxiety  is  how  I imag- 
ine Hell  to  be.  That’s  my  concept  of 
perdition.”  He  maintains  that  you 
can’t  believe  strictly  on  your  own 
terms,  though.  “Life  is  a test  of  your 
moral  worth,”  he  says.  “It’s  always 
easier  to  do  evil  than  good.  More 
often  than  not,  doing  the  right  thing 
takes  courage.” 

Lumgair  is  particularly  interested 
in  Revelations,  the  section  of  the 
Bible  containing  the  prophecies. 
He  believes  we  may  be  witnessing 


Dave  Lumgair.  (Photo  by  a.  scott) 


the  final  chapter  of  human  history, 
pointing  to  the  growing  interest  in 
occult  religions  as  evidence  of  an 
impending  conflict. 

“That’s  the  work  of  Satan,”  he 
says.  “I  think  we’re  going  to  see 
some  really  scary  things  in  the  next 
little  while.” 

He  believes  that  the  planet  is 
going  to  split  into  two  polarized 
camps  — good  and  evil  — and 
some  catastrophic  events  will 
occur,  marking  history’s  end. 

“There  are  just  too  many  exam- 
ples of  prophecy  come  true  in  Rev- 
elations to  be  coincidental.  The  bell 
is  already  tolling,  and  people 
would  do  well  to  listen  to  it.” 


A walk  on  the  dark  side 


Satanist  David  Carlton,  a student  at  Conestoga  College,  sits  in  a 
cemetery  near  his  house.  (Photo  by  p.  Hannaford) 


By  Paul  Hannaford 

David  Carlton,  who  jokingly 
claims  to  be  355  years  old,  has  been 
a Satanist  since  the  age  of  1 3;  that’s 
six  years  to  mortal  man. 

A native  of  Washington,  D.C., 
Carlton  now  lives  in  Cambridge, 
Ont.,  a stone’s  throw  away  from  a 
large  cemetery,  and  is  currently  a 
third-semester  journalism  student 
at  Conestoga  College. 

He  rejected  conventional  reli- 
gions because  of  what  he  saw  as  a 
lack  of  unity  and  internal  bickering 
among  the  various  factions. 

A couple  of  his  friends  were  into 
the  occult  and  dark  magic  at  a time 
when  he  was  listening  to  heavy 
metal  bands  like  Slayer,  with  Sa- 
tanic lyrics  in  their  music,  says 
Carlton. 

He  says  a friend  suggested  he  read 
the  Satanic  Bible  by  Anton  LaVay. 
“I  was  absolutely  impressed  with 
the  philosophy  because  it  sounded 
far  more  humane  than  Christian- 
ity.” 

Anton  LaVay  is  the  high  priest 
and  founder  of  the  Rex  Diabolos 
Church  (Church  of  Satan).  He 
wrote  the  Satanic  Bible  in  1965  and 
followed  with  the  Satanic  Rituals, 
the  Satanic  Witch  (for  women)  and 
others. 

“Anton  LaVay  is  what  a lot  of 
philosophically  inclined  people 
would  refer  to  as  a champion  of 
reason,”  Carlton  says. 

He  says  Satanism  is  more  of  a 
philosophy  than  an  organized  reli- 
gion, which  is  one  reason  that  it 
appeals  to  a growing  number  of 
today’s  youth. 

Satanism  is  about  indulgence  not 
abstinence  and  the  awareness  of  the 
human  spirit  and  the  human  flesh, 
says  Carlton.  It  is  not  the  literal 
worship  of  Satan,  it  is  the  worship 
of  self. 

“It’s  about  learning  from  your 
mistakes  and  delivering  yourself, 
instead  of  waiting  around  for  God 
to  do  it  for  you.” 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  act 


of  sacrificing  people  and  animals  is 
adamantly  discouraged  in  the  Sa- 
tanic Bible,  he  says,  because  it 
would  infringe  on  the  victim’s  right 
to  live  and  Satanism  is  all  about  the 
right  to  live  as  you  choose. 

LaVay’s  Bible  also  says  that  we 
can  learn  much  from  animals  and 
they  should  only  be  killed  in  self- 
defence  or  for  food. 

“There  are  a lot  of  shadows  in 
human  existence.  These  shadows 
are  known  as  taboo,  and  what  Sa- 
tanism tries  to  do  is  introduce  hu- 
manity to  these  shadows  whenever 
possible,”  Carlton  says. 

The  Church  of  Satan  has  enjoyed 
a steady,  growing  membership 
since  the  ’60s,  with  sales  of  the 
Satanic  Bible  reaching  nearly 
750,000  and  more  than  200,000 
copies  of  the  Satanic  Rituals. 

Carlton  says  the  popularity  of  Sa- 
tanism is  due  largely  to  people’s 
increased  interest  in  being  more 
open  minded  in  everything,  even 
things  considered  taboo. 

People  are  becoming  more  in 
touch  with  these  instincts,  he  says. 

Among  the  young  it  has  become 
fashionable  to  be  a part  of  the  “al- 


ternative” circle,  he  says.  Some 
may  be  devoted,  but  for  many  it  is 
just  fashionable. 

Children  are  admired  by  Satanists 
because  they  are  open  minded, 
honest  and  haven’t  been  corrupted 
by  the  so-called  “righteous”,  says 
Carlton. 

“It  is  when  they  are  young  that 
they  should  be  taught  what  it  is  to 
be  truly  human.” 

He  says  Satanism  is  considered  to 
be  evil  by  the  public  but  what  oth- 
ers consider  evil,  he  does  not. 

True  Satanists  do  not  believe  in 
God,  nor  do  they  believe  in  Satan, 
as  a deity,  Carlton  says. 

“To  a Satanist,  the  existences  of 
God  and  Satan  are  irrelevant  be- 
cause they  have  no  direct  bearing 
on  earthly  human  life.” 

He  says  that  people  deny  their 
desires  and  feelings  because  of 
misconceived  notions  of  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong. 

Carlton  quotes  from  the  Satanic 
Bible:  “The  angel  of  deceit  is 
camped  in  the  soul  of  the  righteous, 
and  the  eternal  flame  of  power 
through  joy  dwelleth  in  the  flesh  of 
the  Satanist.” 
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No  faith  in  reiigion 


By  Scott  Jeffery 

While  there  is  a wide  variety  of 
religions  that  people  can  follow, 
some  choose  to  think  there  isn’t  any 
spiritual  power  responsible  for  cre- 
ating humanity. 

Chad  Walton,  a native  of  Kitche- 
ner who  will  begin  studying  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo  this  fall, 
doesn’t  consider  himself  religious 
in  any  way. 

“Some  stuff  is  too  much  to  be- 
lieve,” Walton  said. 

He  argued  that  the  abundance  of 
miracles  in  the  Bible  is  ridiculous, 
and  wondered  why,  if  the  Bible  is 
truthful,  there  are  no  miracles  tak- 
ing place  now. 

He  believes  Darwin’s  evolution 
theory,  that  mankind  evolved  from 
apes.  However,  he  does  think  there 
is  something  that  could  be  called  a 
soul. 

He’s  uncertain  about  what  hap- 
pens to  the  soul  after  death  but  he’s 
confident  that  everyone  has  one. 

“I  don’t  think  you  go  to  heaven  or 
hell,  or  anything  like  that.” 

He  said  the  body  is  like  a robot. 
“The  body  works  together,  but 
there’s  the  free-thinking  mind. 
That’s  kind  of  weird.” 

Walton  laughed  at  the  possibility 
of  reincarnation,  and  wouldn’t  dis- 
cuss it.  “It’s  too  goofy  for  me.” 

He  explained  that  he  understands 


the  need  for  people  to  follow  their 
respective  religions,  and  stressed 
that  it  is  a good  thing  for  a lot  of 
people  since  most  religions  pro- 
mote a high  standard  of  morals. 

While  he  admits  that  he  finds  the 
ideas  of  some  religions  foolish,  he 
respects  the  rights  of  people  who 
choose  to  follow  a faith. 

He  said  while  he  laughs  at 
Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  he  will  po- 
litely turn  them  away  when  they 
visit  at  his  door. 

Walton  doesn’t  have  a problem 
with  religions  that  are  sometimes 
considered  evil  or  deranged,  like 
witchcraft  or  paganism.  He  said 
while  sacrificing  things  is  ridicu- 
lous, it’s  OK  otherwise. 

“To  each  his  own,  as  long  as  he 
doesn’t  go  killing  cats.” 

He  admitted,  however,  that  he 
gets  annoyed  with  those  who  try  to 
impose  their  religion  on  others. 

He  feels  that  as  people  have  the 
right  to  follow  a religion,  they  have 
the  same  right  to  be  free  of  religion. 

“I  don’t  want  anybody  telling  me 
how  to  run  my  life.” 

Walton,  19,  was  brought  up  in  a 
non-religious  home  and  therefore, 
he  holds  no  religious  beliefs.  In 
their  household,  religion  was 
something  to  be  avoided. 

“I’m  sure  if  I had  been  brought  up 
in  a religious  background.  I’d  be 
religious.” 


Church-going  teen 
hangs  on  to  values 


By  T.  J.  Behe 

Though  many  people  believe 
today’s  youth  is  lacking  the 
strong  religious  morality  youth 
possessed  a generation  ago,  one 
university  student  says  she  has 
maintained  her  strong  Christian 
values. 

“It  has  not  been  easy,”  says 
Jennifer  Jackson,  19.  “The  pres- 
sure I feel  from  my  peers,  and 
society  in  general,  has  been  tre- 
mendous at  times.” 

While  interviewed  at  her  work 
at  Pier  One  Imports,  the  student 
says  her  concern  is  keeping  a 
good  Christian  frame  of  mind. 

Jackson  is  a member  of  the 
United  Church  in  Owen  Sound, 
and  has  attended  every  Sunday 
since  she  was  old  enough  to  re- 
member. 

She  says  her  parents  have  in- 
stilled strong  Christian  values, 
which  have  helped  her  through 
university. 

Majoring  in  political  science, 
Jackson  is  entering  her  third 
year  of  a four-year  program. 

She  also  plans  to  attend 
teacher’s  college  after  finishing 
her  under-graduate  degree. 

“I  have  seen  quite  a bit  at 
school,  especially  living  in  resi- 
dence,” she  says. 

■'Some  people  were  out  drink- 
ing every  night,  and  sometimes 
they  came  home  after  the  bar 
with  people  I’ve  never  seen  be- 
fore.” 

The  student  says  she  doesn’t 
drink  alcohol,  and  doesn’t  be- 
lieve in  sex  before  marriage,  but 
it  doesn’t  prevent  herfrom  going 
out  on  the  town. 

“I  don’t  think  I’m  any  different 
from  anyone  else,  because  I 
enjoy  taking  in  movies,  check- 
ing out  local  art,  and  going  to 
huge  rock  concerts.” 

The  student  puts  herself 


through  school  by  working  at  a 
local  fine  furniture  store.  Her  25- 
hour  wo'rk  week  and  three 
courses  keep  her  busy. 

Jackson  says  a reason  for  youth 
immorality  is  that  they  follow 
wrong  role  models,  such  as  those 
in  the  entertainment  industry. 

“I  believe  many  young  people 
are  receiving  the  wrong  message 
from  the  world  of  television  and 
radio.  Some  become  confused 
when  their  idols,  such  as  rock 
stars,  are  singing  about  sex  and 
drug  usage.  All  these  artists 
want  to  is  sell  records  by  shock- 
ing kids  into  believing  what  they 
are  saying.” 

She  adds  that  television  pro- 
grams, such  as  Melrose  Place 
and  Beverly  Hills  90210  teach 
young  people  that  casual  affairs 
and  heavy  drinking  are  normal 
aspects  of  life. 

“If  great-looking  people  are 
doing  something,  quite  often 
others  will  follow.  Kids  watch 
these  shows  at  a young  age  and 
carry  false  values  into  adult- 
hood.” 

One  positive  action  Jackson 
has  witnessed  is  a law  which  re- 
quires record  companies  to  pro- 
vide censorship  warnings  on  the 
covers  of  compact  discs  which 
contain  offensive  material. 

“Warning  labels  on  music,  and 
parental  guidance  notices  before 
graphic  television  shows  en- 
ables people  to  make  a choice 
whether  they  want  to  .see  or  hear 
the  material,”  she  adds. 

Jackson  prides  herself  on 
being  the  fourth  generation  of 
her  family  to  attend  her  church. 

“My  values  are  as  strong  as 
were  my  great-grandparents. 
Ever  since  the  early  1920s,  my 
family  has  gone  to  church  each 
Sunday.  1 enjoy  going,  and  I feel 
responsible  to  both  the  reverend 
and  the  other  church  patrons.” 


Without  faith  in  faith 


By  Chris  McKeown 

When  you  surrender  your  life  to 
Jesus,  you  really  are  giving  it 
away,  says  Jonathan  Megalos. 

To  be  devoutly  religious  to  the 
Catholic  faith  means  surrendering 
your  soul,  said  the  19-year-old 
bartender  in  a recent  interview. 

Growing  up  a strict  Catholic, 
Megalos,  of  Kitchener,  said  he 
was  stifled  by  the  faith  and  taught 
to  repress  natural  human  urges. 
Worse  still,  he  never  questioned 
the  reasons  for  doing  so. 

“Such  practices  which  demand 
faith  rely  on  the  fact  that  it  is  sinful 
to  question  the  logic  of  that  faith," 
he  said,  with  a grin  spreading 
across  his  face. 

"Logic  and  faith  don’t  mix  too 
well.” 

During  high  school,  Megalos 
began  to  question  his  own  faith  in 
Catholicism,  in  trying  to  explain 
his  faith  to  others,  he  began  to  see 
the  weakness  in  his  arguments. 

“It’s  like  brainwashing,”  he  said. 
“Come  on  in,  worship,  praise,  re- 
pent, condemn,  but  please,  leave 
your  brain  at  the  door.” 

He  said  he  does  feel  the  church 
does  good  things,  and  for  many,  it 


Jonathan  Megalos 


(Photo  by  C.  McKeown) 

is  a matter  of  survival  to  belong 
there. 

The  church  he  belonged  to  was 
were  he  met  many  of  his  best 
friends.  Realizing  that  he  could 
not  subscribe  to  their  point  of  view 
was  not  a matter  of  him  becoming 
weak,  but  him  learning  to  have  his 
own  point  of  view,  not  someone 
else’s. 

“You  can’t  be  a free-thinker  if 
you  don’t  have  your  own  beliefs,” 
he  said. 

Megalos  said  the  church  still 
makes  contact  with  him  occasion- 
ally, to  tell  him  of  upcoming 
events  and  invite  him  out  to  the 
youth  group  activities. 

However,  he  politely  tells  them 


he  is  busy.  Unfortunately,  he  said, 
it  is  easier  to  make  excuses  than  to 
tell  the  truth. 

He  is  confident  in  his  decision 
not  to  belong  to  the  church,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  debate  with  some- 
one who  refuses  to  keep  an  open 
mind. 

Megalos  said  that  it  was  not  only 
his  church  which  changed  his 
mind  about  religion  but  what  he 
saw  in  the  world  around  him. 

People  think  they  can  commit 
any  act  in  the  name  of  religion,  he 
said. 

“The  Crusades  caused  the  deaths 
of  many  innocent  people,  people 
who  felt  they  were  as  close  to  God 
as  those  who  took  their  lives." 

Megalos  is  unsure  about  his  own 
spirituality  because  of  the  in- 
grained practices  he  grew  up  with, 
being  a member  of  the  Catholic 
church. 

“I’m  not  sure  who  God  is,  or  if  I 
should  believe  in  a savior  at  all,” 
he  said,  the  smile  disappearing 
from  his  face. 

“It’s  hard  when  you  were 
brought  up  being  told  Bible  stories 
that  depicted  a jealous,  punishing, 
vengefol  God,  rather  than  a car- 
ing, loving  God.” 


God  provides  comfort 


Heather  Mitchell  sits  before  her  brother’s  grave  at  Mount  Hope 
Cemetery  in  Kitchener.  (Photo  by  k.  Spencer) 


By  Kelly  Spencer 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  tragic 
death  of  her  brother.  Heather 
Mitchell  held  her  faith  in  God  and 

the  belief  in  His  word  close  to  her 

heart. 

“Everything  happens  for  a reason. 
I may  never  know  those  reasons, 
but  I take  comfort  in  knowing  they 
exist,”  Mitchell,  1 9,  said  in  a recent 
interview. 

The  essence  of  Christianity  is  to 
follow  what  has  been  set  out  by 
God,  she  said. 

“Attending  church  regularly 
takes  discipline.  But  the  best  way  to 
meet  your  religious  potential  is  by 
sharing  with  othewho  believe  the 
same  as  you  do.” 

It  was  this  connection  of  faith  that 
helped  pull  her  through  the  un- 
timely loss  of  her  brother,  Brian. 

“As  soon  as  we  got  the  phone  call, 
I just  had  a feeling  that  no  matter 
what  happened,  everything  would 
be  alright,”  she  said. 

On  Oct.  6,  1990,  Brian  Mitchell 
was  pronounced  dead  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital  in  Kitchener. 

He  was  18. 

An  innocent  bystander  at  a fight 
that  took  place  that  night  at  a party 
in  Cressman’s  bush,  Brian  Mitchell 
was  pinned  between  two  cars  when 
one  of  the  men  involved  in  the  fight 
attempted  to  make  a get-away. 
Heather  Mitchell  said. 

Although  the  alcohol  level  in  his 
blood  exceeded  the  legal  amount 
that  night,  the  man  was  acquitted  of 
all  charges  on  the  basis  that  he  was 
fleeing  the  party  in  self-defence. 

Over  300  people  attended  Brian 
Mitchell’s  funeral.  Many  of  them 
had  to  say  their  last  goodbyes  out- 
side, once  the  tiny  chapel  was  full. 

During  a eulogy  she  made  at  the 
funeral,  Mitchell  spoke  of  her  con- 
viction that  her  brother  had  been 
chosen  to  be  with  God  in  heaven. 
“For  this,  1 feel  honored,”  she  said. 
“And  you  should  too.” 

People  were  shocked  by  how  well 
she  handled  the  loss.  It  was  her  faith 


in  Christ  that  constantly  carried  her 
through,  she  said. 

Now,  almost  four  years  later,  the 
pain  is  still  there. 

“It’s  the  people  around  you  who 
make  the  sorrow  fresh.  As  people 
move  on  with  their  lives,  the  initial 
grief  goes  with  them  and  the  feeling 
of  loss  intensifies  on  a personal 
level  for  the  family.” 

Mitchell  said  she  still  has  diffi- 
culty dealing  with  the  question  of 
Brian’s  spiritual  whereabouts. 
“I’ve  been  taught  that  someone 
goes  to  heaven  because  they  follow 
the  word  of  God,  abide  by  it  and 
live  Christ-like,”  she  said. 

“Unfortunately,  that’s  not  ex- 
actly how  my  brother  was  living  his 
life  at  the  time  of  the  accident.” 
She  said  perhaps  his  death  was 
meant  to  be  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
teaching  others  and  preventing 
other  untimely  deaths. 

“Maybe  it  brought  teenagers  who 
were  taking  life  by  the  seat  of  their 
pants  back  to  reality,”  she  said.  “I 


guess  we’ll  never  really  know.” 

God  is  looking  over  him,  she  said, 
and  she  can  feel  Brian  looking  over 
her  also.  She  recounted  an  incident 
that  occurred  about  one  year  after 
his  death. 

As  children,  the  pair  would  often 
play  gangsters  or  cops  and  robbers 
in  the  field  behind  their  house. 
Brian  had  a special  whistle  he  used 
to  summon  his  sister  during  their 
play  times.  On  this  particular  night, 
Mitchell  sat  alone  reading  in  her 
room  when  she  heard  the  familiar 
call.  After  ignoring  it  once,  she 
went  to  the  window  a second  time 
when  it  seemed  to  be  closer. 

That  was  the  last  time  she  has 
heard  it  since. 

“I  know  that  whistle  was  for  me,” 
she  said.  “I  know  it  sounds  crazy, 
but  I’m  sure  in  my  heart  it  was 
Brian. 

He  was  saying  that  he  was  fine, 
that  he  hadn’t  forgotten  about  me 
and  I’d  better  not  forget  him. 

“I  won’t,”  she  said. 


